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ABSTRACT 

The effects of an individualized instruction workshop 
and its related follov-up program on the attitudes and behavior of 
selected elementary teachers and their students were discussed in 
this report. Participants were teachers in a four-day workshop on 
individualizing instruction. The workshop included training in 
classroom procedures^ managing physical facilities^ utilizing human 
resources, and developing techniques for encouraging students to be 
self -managing. Evaluation methods, questionnaires and observation 
indicated a favorable change in teacher behavior. The effects of the 
inservice program for teachers indicated little or no affect on 
student attitude and independent work habits. (Appendixes of related 
program material and a 21-item bibliography are included.) (MJM) 
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Problem and Objectives 

The Interest in individualizing instruction in the classroom has 
increased rapidly in the last ten years. This increase has resulted in 
discussions of the role of teachers in an individualized classroom and, 
consequently, the necessary changes in the preparation of classroom 
teachers. Discussion of the preparation for teachers in individualized 
Instruction by Swenson (1962), Gage (1968), and Steen (1969) stressed the 
importance of training teachers to: recognize Individual differences; 
encourage student participation in planning for the learning process; 
provide feedback to students based on evaluative procedures; train students 
to make decisions on the basis of feedback; and employ techniques for using 
rewards to encourage appropriate learning behaviors. Training programs for 
future teachers in university schools of education have been developed at 
the University of Pittsburgh (Lindvall, 1966) and West Virginia University 
(McAvoy, 1970). These training programs are quite extensive and include 
basic professional courses in child psychology and educational psychology 
with extensive clinical training (student observation, assistant teaching, 
and student teaching). These programs require the future teachers to use 
the concepts from the p'^of essional courses to develop the skills needed in 
an individualized classroom. Southworth (1969) suggested that a model pro- 
gram would be based on: (1) individualizing instruction for the future 
teacher; (2) utilizing the procedure of working with the learner in planning, 
executing and evaluating the learning experiences; and (3) specifying a** 
set of goals and expectations and stages required for reaching these goals. 

The need for more research in the preparation of teachers in individ- 
ualized education was etuggested by Flanagan (1968). This research has 
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been slow in being developed. Research reports teacher behavior in individ- 
ualized education (Steen and Lipe, 1970; Resnick, 1971; Reynolds, 1971) 
and the analysis of the teacher' i role in individualized instruction 
(Rejmolds and Millmore, 1971) should furnish us with further guidelines for 
specifying the objectives in teacher training for individualized instruction. 

Although the preparation of teachers for individualized instruction 
is being given increasing emphasis in pre-service education programs, 
using programs similar to the ones at the University of Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia University, the majority of teachers in schools who are 
trying to implement individualized instruction in the classroom will be 
teachers who have received their pre-service training prior to the incep- 
tion of these programs. It will, therefore, be necessary to design in- 
service programs which will retrain experienced teachers in the skills they 
already have used in group-centered classrooms to make the skills more 
effective for use in individualized classrooms. Very little research has 
been done to measure the effectiveness of in-service programs. One excep- 
tion would be the Minicourse studies of the Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Development (Borg ^ al • > 1969, 1970). A second 
exception was dene on the effects of in-service programs designed specifi- 
cally for teaching the skills in individualized instruction in class7:ooms 
by the California teacher Development Project for Systems of Individualized 
Instruction (ESEA Title III Project No. 68-05331). The research assessed 
the classroom procedures of teachers who participated in a one-week work- 
shop in individualized instruction in the summer of 1970. The workshop was 
comprised of eleven components (or learning modules) related to individual- 
izing instruction which were to be used in an individualized setting by 



the teachers in the workshop. Participants in the workshop were from six 
San Francisco Bay Area school districts who had formerly participated 
in the development of PLAN (A Program for Learning in Accordance with 
Needs), a product of Americ^'i Institutes of Research and Westinghou6e 
Learning Corporation. Subs'^quent observation of classroom procedures 
took place during 1970-71. Measures were taken of the extent of individ- 
ualization in the^ classrooms of the workshop participants and of a similar 
control group of teachers. Measures of knowledge of and attitude toward 
individualized instruction taken in a pre-test and post-t,st administered 
immediately before and after th\ workshop showed very significant positive 
changes in knowledge and attitude of the workshop teachers (p < .001, df « 60) 
(Carmichael and Kallenbach, 197ia) . Observations in the classrooms of the 
experimental (workshop) and control groups of teachers were made in the 
spring semester prior to the workshop and once each in the fall and spring 
following the workshop. Independent, trained observers made these observa- 
tions of which there were nine each for each teacher observed. Both groups 
revealed high instances of group-paced teaching in the fall and spring after 
the wcrkshop. The experimental group began to reveal major changes In 
teaching toward individualization in the fall observation and very signifi- 
cant, positive (i.e., towards individualization) changes toward individ- 
ualization by the second post-workshop observation (Carmichael and 
Kallenbach, 1971b). 

The participants in the project attended a workshop in January, 1972, 
similar to the 1970 California Teacher Development Project Workshop. The 
workshop provided training for teachers in these twelve components t 



1. What is Individualized Instruction? 

2. What are Some Problems in Individualizing Instruction? 

3. What Test Evidence is There to Support or Refute Individualized 
Instruction? 

4. How Do You Write Behavioral Objectives for Your Students? 

5. How Do You Diagnose Learning Needs of a Student? 

6. How Do You Prescribe Student Behavior in an Individualized 
Program? 

/• How Do You Prescribe Curriculum for a Student in an 

Individualized Program? 
«. How Do You Use Contracts in Individualizing Instruction? 
9. How Do You Apply Physical Resources in Individualized 

Instruction? 

10. How Do You Apply Human Resources in Individualized Instruction? 

11. How Do You Evaluate Record Student Progress in Individualized 
Instruction? 

12. How do You Apply Psychological Principles .to Help Students 
Become Self-Directed Learners? 

The questloi?,^ to h«, investigated were to determine ii workshops plus an 
extension oi. training in the form of a feedback system is an effective 
system of in-service training of teachers in individualized instruction. 
Their questions were: 

1. Does a teacher's participation in a workshop in individualized 
instruction increase the positive attitude of the teacher 
toward individualization? 

2r Does individualized instruction make a difference in a student's 
attitude toward himself and towards learning? 

3. Will a program of continued Information and feedback following a 
workshop designed to teach teachers how to individualize their 
classroom increase the individualized activities in the classroom 

4* Will a system of training which includes a workshop and training 
materials sent through tl«e mails help promote a classroom which 
will enable Students to increase their independent work habits? 

Related Research 

In addition to the study conducted by the 1970-71 California Teacher 
Development Project which indicated a positive increase in the attitudes 
of participants in a workshop in individualized instruction (Carmichael 
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and Kallenbach, 1971a), one other study on attitudes related to a change 
In Instructional procedures was found In the literature search. Aakov 
(1971) reported that attitudes of teachers do change as their classroom 
procedures for Instruction change. This study was based on fall and spring 
responses to a semantic differential response Instrument In Individualized 
classrooms and non-lndlvlduallzed classes In reading. Additional Informa- 
tion about the change In attitudes of teachers when Involved In Individual- 
ization should be sought. 

Research In PIwiN schools and IPI (Individually Prescribed Instruction) 
schools Indicates that students participating In either of these two 
systems of Individualized Instruction did not significantly Increase their 
academic achievement on standardized tests as compared with non-lndlvlduallzed 
classroom students. A review of the literature indicates that this is the 
usual result achieved by comparative studies. Studies that attempt to relate 
an Increase in positive statements of students about themselves and learning 
were not found in the current literature. 

The basic question of the relative effectiveness cf workshops and 
the addition of an in-service feedback system has been given some atten- 
tion in recent research. Whitmore (1971) described the reaults of research 
conducted with participants in a teacher training workshop in the manage- 
ment of classroom behavior which indicated that teache.-s acquired contingency 
management techniques rapidly as the result of the workshop. Another 
study completed i„ Wllmette, Illinois (1969) trained new teachers in a 
workshop and provided feedback during the following year by means of a 
team of professional educators, including the principal, helping teachers. 
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and an advisor-consultant who observed in the teacher's classroom and held 
discussions with the teacher to help him in acquiring the new skills • A 
study reported by Rosier (1971) compared the success of individual consultant 
via television feedback with consultant via observational data feedback in 
the training for management of classroom behavior. The results indicated 
that the television feedback accelerated the rate of improvement in task 
orientation. On the other hand, the observational data feedback facilitated 
improvement over a longer period of time. Further research on feedback sys- 
tems for in-service training is needed to give school systems and schools 
of education directions for their planning of in-service training programs • 



Objectives of the Workshop 

1. Teachers participating in the workshop will be able to: 

1#1 Write objectives in behavioral terms 

1.2 Write appropriate learning contracts 

1.3 Write evaluation items to evaluate achievement of the 
objectives specified for learning 

2. Teachers participating in the workshop will be able to exhibit these 
behaviors in the classroom: 

* 

2.1 Organize effective learning centers by arranging classroom 
facilities and organizing materials for efficient retrieval 
and return 

2.2 Prescribe curriculum for students on an individualized basis 
through diagnostic procedures 

2.3 Diagnose the cause of learning problems 

2.4 Assess the extent of individualization in the classroom 

3. Teachers participating in the workshop will increase the number of 
positive statements made to students 

4. Teachers participating in the workshop will demonstrat:e an increased 
knowledge about individualized instruction 

5. Teachers participating in the workshop will increase in positive 
attitude toward individualized instruction 



6. Students in the classrooms of the workshop participants will 
increase in the nuniber of positive responses about school and 
learning 

7. Students in the classrooms of the workshop participants will 
exhibit more independent behaviors 

Hypotheses 

1. Teachers who participated in the January Individualized Instruction 
Workshop will achieve the teacher objectives one through five during 
the months following the workshop. 

2. Students whose teachers participated in the January workshop will 
achieve student objectives six and seven during the following 
semester. 

3. Teachers who participated in the January workshop plus the fe<*dback 
system will achieve teachers' objectives 2.2» 2.4 and 3 during the 
following semester. 

Description of Activities 

Subjects . Participants were teachers in a four-day workshop on individual- 
izing instruction. 

Treatments . The experimental group attended an individualized instruction 
workshop. The workshop itself was individualized. The materials studied 
and discussed included information on what individualization is, what 
problems are encountered in individualizing in the classroom, and data to 
support the implementation of individualized classrooms. It also included 
training in classroom procedures, managing physical facilities, utilizing 
human resources, and developing techniques for encouraging students to be 
self-managing. The workshop was a simulation of an individualized classroom 
with experienced teachers and consultants to act as tutors and discussion 
leaders. 
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The Treatment (or Experimental) Group participated in a feedback system 

during spring semester of 1972. They received informational mat'jrials each 

month reviewing the principles of individualized instruction related to 

these objectives: 

Objective 2: Teachers participating in the workshop will be able 
to exhibit these .behaviors in the classroom: 



2.2 Prescribe curriculum for students on an individ- 
ualized basis through diagnostic techniques 

2.4 Assess -the extent of individualization in the 
classroom 



The original plan for feedback materials incltided seven mailings. 

Because the study had to be condensed into a three-months period, only 

three mailings were made. They were sent under these topic headings: 

March 15: (1) Individualizing objectives and activity assignment 
by using students choice 

(2) A check-sheet for the teacher to use in setting 
goals for himself in initiating individualizing 
activities 

April 15: (1) Organizing a record keeping system 

(2) "Using Positive Statements in a Technique for 
Changing Behavior? 

May 25: Meeting the tutoring needs of students (See Appendix A) 

Teachers in the Treatment (Experimental) Group were asked to send these 
materials to the consultants: 

a. A list of objectives for which individualized materials were 
prepared. 

b. A 8an5)le contract being used in the classroom* 

c. Reactions to questions about the use of a record keeping system 
which were included in the second mailing. 
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3. Evaluative Procedures 

Hypothesis 1 : This hypothesis was tested by the use of the observation 
Instrument. Specifically, this objective was measured by 
the following technique; 

1. The extent of Individualization was assessed by trained 
observers using the California Teacher Development 
Project Teacher Observation Scale. (Two observations: 
March and May) . (Appendix B) 
Hypothesis 2 ; The hypothesis was tested as follows: 

1. The students' use of positive responses about school 
was measured by the Studrat Attitude Inventory. (Two 
administrations: March and May). 

2. The sc:ud8nts' Independent behavior was xaeasured by a 
Student Independent Work Habits Questionnaire, called 
Student Questionnaire. 

Hypothesis 3 : Separate statistical analyses were used to test Hypothesis 3. 

Data were derived from the same observation scales used to 
ttest Hypothesis 1. 

4. Statistical Analyses 

The Mann-Whitney U test and the % test were used to test the various 
hypo*:heses . 

5. Procedures 

The original design of the study ras intended to obtain data on several 
variables over a p^'riod of ten months. Teacher knowledge of, attitude 
toward and behavior in individualized instruction were to have been assessed, 
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both pre- and post-treatment, and compared with similar data from a compar- 
able group of teachers • The same was to have been trxxe of data obtained on 
student attitude, independent work habits, and a. achievement. Due 

to late commencement of the project (a result of late funding), the original 
design and all pre-treatment teacher data collected were scrapped and the 
project time was compressed to five months. Data were collected on the 
following: 



Teachers 



Pre-Treatment 



Teacher attitude toward 
individualized instruction 

Extent of individualized 
instruction in teacher *s 
classroom 



Post-Treatment 

1. Teacher attitude toward 
individualized instruction 

2, Extent of individualized 
instruction in teacher *s 
classroom 



Students 



Pre-Treatment 

1. Attitude toward individ- 
ualized instructior 

2. Independent work habits 



Post-Treatment 

1. Attitude toward individ- 
ualized instruction 

2* Independent work habits 



The treatment consisted of a series of activities to be carried out by 
the teacher as reinforcement for what he or she had learned in the 
Individualizing Instruction and Learning Workshop during January, 1972. 
The activity materials are described in Appendix A. Tlie treatment was 
preceded by the four teacher and student pre-tests. Post-tests on each of 
the four teacher and student variables followed administration of the 

treatment of the project. A major concern was whether any change in behavior 




ana attitude could occur in the shortened span of the revised study, viz,, 
a period varying from two to four months depending upon the variable being 
studied « 

The teacher observation instrument. Teacher Observation Scale or TOS, 
is shown and described in Appendix B, Basically, it is a guide used by 
trained observers to determine the nature and extent of teacher behavior 
in individualizing instruction and, specifically, includes Level of 
Individualization, Content Area Being Taught, and Size of Group Being Taught, 
The observers were, otherwise, indepe-.ident of the study. 

The Teacher Attitude Inventory (Appendix C) is a measure of teacher 
attitude toward individualized instruction activities. The inventory was 
developed by EPIC Diversified Systems, Inc., for the California Teacher 
Development Project, an ESKA Title III Project, 

The Student Attitude Inventory (Appendix D) was similarly developed 
by EPIC Diversifies Systems, Inc, , for the California Teacher Development 
Project, It is intended ae a measure of attitude toward school as well as 
toward individualized instruction. 

The Independent Work Habits Inventory was developed for this study 
by one of the co-authors and is shown in Appendix E, It is designed to 
obtain student responses indicative of their level of independence from 
teacher direction during class activities. 

The pre-tests were administered in February and March, 1972, and the 
post-tests during May, 1972, Too few returns of the Teacher Attitude 
Inventory post-tvest were received to include the data in the Final Report, 
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Results 

Twenty-one teachers out of the f^fty-eight participating in the Individ- 
ualizing Instruction and Learning Workshop volunteered for the learning 
(the treatment) and evaluation activities of the study. The workshop Vc:; 
a regularly scheduled one of the then San Jose State College Extension 
Service. 

Trained observers, independent of the study, visited the teachers* 
classrooms during March and May, 1972. One teacher withdrew from the study 
just before observations were to have begun. The individualized instruc- 
tion activity recommendations were mailed to each teacher at approximately 
two week intervals as soon as the pre-treatment observations were completed. 
Following completion of the treatment activities, post-treatment observations 
were conducted during May, 1972. In a preliminary analysis of the observa- 
tions it was determined that eighteen sets of pre- and post-observations 
were valid for purposes of the study. The results of the pre- and post- 
treatment observations were given in Tables 1 to 5 below. 
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Table 1. Frequency and Percentage of Levels of Teachers' Use of Individualized 
Instruction Techniques During March and May, 1972. 



March May 
(N-18) (N-18) 





Category 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


U 


1. 


Group-paced Instruction 


393 


14.9 


534 


24.4 


133 


2. 


Pacing only varied 


842 


32.0 


453 


20.7 


111 


3. 


Materials only varied 


586 


22.3 


132 


6.0 


116 


4. 


Objectives varied only 


117 


5.4 


43 


2.0 


145 


5, 


Pacing & Materials varied 


451 


17.2 


164 


7.5 


]24 


6. 


Unable to judge (confusion) 


120 


4.6 


0 


0.0 


144 


7. 


Pacing & Objectives varied 


0 


0.0 


111 


5.0 


153 


8. 


Materials & Objectives varied 


0 


0.0 


20 


0.9 


153 


9. 


Individualized Instruction 


120 ' 


4.6 


733 


33.5 


102 






2,629 


100.0 


2,190 


100.0 





U is significant (.05 level, two-tailed test) at U^99 



The Mann-Whitney U Test was the statistic used to analyze the Teacher 
Observation Scale data. For the data in Table 1, U must equal or be smaller 
than 99 to be significant at the .05 level (two-tailed test). As can be 
observed from the last column of Table 1, no frequency or percentage reached 
this level of significance in any category although Category 9, Individual- 
ized Instruction, almost achieved significance at this level using the 
Mann-Whitney U Test. The frequencies were converted to percentages in 
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the tables to equalize che variations In sanqile size between March and May. 
As can be observed, there Is a major shift In Category 9 between the March 
and May samples as well as a slight gain In Group-paced Instruction. The 
change In size came at the expense of the Partially Individualized Instruc- 
tion categories (Categories 2 to 8 excepting 6) . klO' was obtained to test 
the significance of change between the two samples. Table 2 gives this 
Information. The central categories were regrouped to eliminate cell 
frequencies of less than five per cent. 

2 

Table 2. Calculation of 10 from Two Samples of Group-Paced, Partially 
Individualized and All Individualized Instruction. 



Samples 



Instructional Category 




March 
(N-18) 


May 
(N-18) 


Total 


Group-paced Instruction 


14.9 


24.4 


39.3 


Partially Individualized 


80.5 


42.1 


122.6 


Individualized Instruction 


4.6 


33.5 


38.1 




Total • 


100.0 


100.0 


200.0 


0 


E 


0-E 


0-E^ 


(0-E) 2 
E 


14.9 


19.6 


- 4.7 


22.09 


11.20 


24.4 


19.4 


5.0 


25.00 


1.29 


80.5 


61.0 


19.5 


380.25 


6.23 


42.1 


61.0 


. -18.9 


357.21 


5.86 


4.6 


19.4 


-14.8 


219.04 


11.29 


33.5 


19.6 


13.9 


193.21 


9.86 


Total 200.0 200.0 






- 45.73** 



**Slgnlf leant at ^(.01, df«2 
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The % obtained was very significant and we can reject the null 
hypothesis that there would be no significant differences In the percentage 
of individualized instruction between the March and May samples. The 
samples are different and there was a significant increase of individualized 
Instruction following the treatment of the study. 

The next variable analyzed in the study was the variation among teachers 
as to size of group with which working as observed during the March and May 
sampling periods. Table 3 shows that there was a slight decrease of teachers 
working on a one-to-one basis and in small groups with students, an increase 
in large group (11 or more students) and a significant increase in observa- 
tion of Teacher Working at Desk. This last finding had not been predicted 
by the study and the shifts from one-to-one and small group activities to 
Increased large group activities goes counter to the predictions of the 
study even though the changes are found to be nonsignificant by the Mann- 
Whitney U Test analysis. 



Table 3. Frequency and Percentage of Size of Group Categories During March and 
May Observations* 



March 



May 



Size of Group Category 



(N-18) J^iQ) 
Frequency Percentage Frequency Percentage U 



1. Teacher Working with One student 1,360 

2. Working with from 2-3 students 

3. Working with from 4-6 students 

4. Working with from 7-10 students 

5. Working with 11 or more students 

6. Teacher working at desk 

7. Confusion (unable to assign) 



1,360 


51.8 


974 


44.6 


678 


25.8 


180 


8.2 


119 


4.5 


87 


4.0 


82 


3.1 


52 


2.4 


339 


12.9 


481 


22.0 


43 


1.6 


411 


18.8 


6 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


2,627 




2,185 



*Slgnlf leant at .05, two-tailed test 
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129 
115 
156 
145 
122 
99* 
135 
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The pattern seems to be from somewhat fewer one-to-one and small group 
sessions to somewhat more large-group session'?. This may be understandable 
at the end of the school year, e.g., more record keeping required, but 
the significant increase in the Teacher Working at Desk category requires 
further study. Could it be that the increasing individualization in the 
classroom permits the teacher to work at his or her desk? This really doeen^t 
seem to be the case inasmuch as one of the biggest losses is from the very 
small group sessions that were observed in March. Is working at his or her 
desk a more or less desirable activity on the part of teachers in these 
programs? The study provides no answers here. Authorities on individualiz- 
ing instruction, however, recommend that teachers work directly with pupils 

and avoid desk routines. 

2 

Again, a X test was applied to test the significance of the changes 
between the March and May samples of the study. Observation of the data 
would indicate that significant differences probably do exist, but the test 
must be applied. The results of the analysis are given in Table 4. 
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Table 4. Calculation of X from Two Samples of Teachers Working on One-to- 
One, Small Group, Large Group and Teacher Working at Desk Bases. 



Samples 



Size of Group Category 




March 
(N-18) 




May 
(N-18) 


Total 


Teacher Working with One Student 




51.8 




44.6 


96.4 


Teacher Working with Small Groups 




33.7 




14.6 


48.3 


Teacher Working with Large Groups 




12.9 




22.0 


34.9 


Teacher Working at Desk 




1.6 




18.8 


20.4 




Total 




100.0 




100.0 


200.0 


0 


E 


0-E 




(0-E)^ 




<0-E)2 
E 


51.8 


48.2 


3.6 




12.96 




.27 


44.6 


48.2 


•3.6 




12.96 




.27 


33.7 


24.1 


9.6 




92.16 




3.84 


14.6 


24.1 


•9.5 




90.25 




3.74 


12.9 


17.5 


•4.6 




21.16 




1.20 


22.0 


17.5 


4.6 




20.25 




1.10 


1.6 


10.2 


•8.6 




73.96 




7.25 


18.8 


10.2 


8.6 




73.96 


= 


7.25 
24.92** 



**Slgnlf leant at p<.01, df=3 



The shift In size of groups with which the teacher Is working Is very 
significant and opposite In direction from the hypotheses of the study. 
The Increase In the Teacher Working at Desk category, as Indicated above, 
was the major unexpected outcome. 
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The third variable assessed by the Teacher Observation Scale, Content 
Area Taught, did not change significantly between the two observation periods 
as measured by the significance levels of the Mann-Whltney U Test. Inspec- 
tion of the t^;o percentage columns for March and May In Table 5 reveals only 
slight shifts In either direction between the two time periods. 



Table 5. Frtnuency and Percentage of Content Area Taught In Two Samples of 
Teacher Behavior During March and May, 1972. 



March May 
(N-18) (N«18) 





Content Area Taught 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Frequency 


Percentage 


U 


1. 


Reading, L.A., Spelling 


1,361 


50.2 


938 


42.9 


157 


2. 


Mathematics 


696 


25.7 


652 


29.8 


155 


3. 


Science 


329 


12.1 


235 


10.8 


153 


4. 


Social Studies 


206 


7.6 


240 


11.0 


161 


5. 


Other 


120 


4.4 


120 


5.5 


162 


6. 


Reading Math, Science 


0 


0.0 


0 


O.C 


0 


7. 


Reading and Math 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


8. 


Reading and Social Studies 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


9. 


Confusion 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 




Total 


2,712 


100.0 


2,185 


100.0 





It Is not surprising that there were no significant changes in content 
area taught between the two sampling periods. It Is difficult to Include 
additional areas as Individualization Is underway In any given classroom. 
The null hypothesis for this objective is accepted. 
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The two areas of student attitude and behavior sampled concerned were 
attitude toward instruction and Independent work habits. Both the Student 
Attitude Inventory and the Student Independent Work Habits Inventory were 
scored by marking the number right and the number of items omitted. Median 
scores were obtained for each Inventory and ranks of these were obtained 
In order to determine Mann-Whltney U's for each set of March and May samplings 



Table 6. Median Scores and Rank Order, by Classrooms, of Two Administra- 
tions of the EPIC Student Attitude Inventory. 

March May ^ 

Median Rank Median Rank 



26.0 


3 


25.0 


1\ 


32.0 


5 


25.8 


2 > 


32.5 


6 


28.75 


4 


35.75 


7 


36.17 


9.5 


36.0 


8 


37.0 


11.5 


36.17 


9.5 


37.0 


11.5 


38.25 


14.5 


37.25 


13 


40.0 


16 


38.25 


14.5 


42.13 


19 


40.8 


17 


46.0 


20.5 


41.0 


18 






46.0 


20.5^ 



U, to he significant at />- .05, must equal or be less than 30 (one- tailed 
test). ' 
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As can be observed In Table 6, the distribution of median scores 
between the two sampling periods did not exceed chance expectancy levels. 
The hypothesis for this variable was not fulfilled. 

In the area of student independent work habits, the same procedures 
were followed, i.e., median scores were obtained and rank orders were 
obtained for each of these for both the March and Hay sampling periods. 
Table 7 gives the outcomes of these data analyses. 



Table 7. Median Scores and Rank Order, by Classrooms, of Two Administra- 
tions of the Student Independent Work Habits Invertory. 



March 



May 



Median 



Rank 



Median 



Rank 



5.17 


2 


4.61 


5.70 


4 


5.67 


6.10 


6 


6.00 


6.80 


7.5 


6.80 


8.50 


11 


7.33 


10.50 


14 


8.42 


10.75 


15 


8.70 


11.00 


16 


9.75 


12.17 


19 


11.10 


12.56 


20 


12.79 




50.5 



U, to be significant, at .05 level, must equal or be less than 31 
(one- tailed test) . 
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Again, student Independent work habtta did not exceed chance expect- 
ancy in variations between the two sampling periods and the hypothesis 
for this jective was not fulfilled. 
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Discussion of Results 

The only hypothesis to be fulfilled In the direction predicted was 
that of Increase In teacher *s use of Individualized instruction. Contrary 
to prediction was the significantly greater use of larger groups by the 
teacher in the Size of Group category and the unexpected occurrence of 
the significant increase in Teacher Working at Desk category. These are 
key areas of interest for researchers, vlz.> can we Influence changes in 
teacher behavior by administration of a series of workshop follow-up activi- 
ties designed to assist teachers to achieve higher levels of individualized 
instruction? A limitation of the study is that a comparable group of 
non-treatment workshop teachers was not also observed during the same time 
periods. It could be that teachers in general move from group-paced to in- 
creasingly individualized instruction during the school year regardless 
of the activities presented to them during that period. This assumption 
is not supported by the findings of the California Teacher Development 
Project, an ESEA Title III Project, in which the same evaluation Instrument, 
Teacher Observation Scale, was used. In that study, non-treatment teachers 
did not change significantly in the direction of increased use of individ- 
ualized instruction whereas the treatment group changed very significantly 
after the treatment activity."'" There is some uncertainty about the 

statistical tests applied, e.g., the U Test was not nearly as conclusive 
2 

as was the % Test. This may be due to the somewhat different approaches 
used, viz., between-category tests were applied in the Mann-Whitney U Tests 
and variations-among-categories was tested— with fewer and regrouped 
categories — on the 7[/ Test. 



The California Teacher Development Project, Final Report . Fremont (OA) 
Unified School District: The Project, 1971. 
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It was not expected that Content Areas would vary much between 
samplings and this proved to be the case. Teachers can hardly be expected 
to Increase Individualization during such a short time period. 

Failure to achieve any significant changes In student attitude touard 
Individualized Instruction or In Independent work habits Is disappointing 
but not unexpected. Similar results were obtained In IPI, pLAN and 
California Teacher Development Project studies, viz., significant changes 
were obtained in teacher but not student antltude, knowledge and behavior.^ 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

There is evidence from this study that some teachers do change in the 
extent of their individualizing of instruction behavior following partici- 
pation in an in-service program designed to Increase the extent of such 
behavior. Evidence from another study, the California Teacher Development 
Project, indicates that teachers in a treatment group significantly individ- 
ualize their instructional programs following treatment (an individualized 
instruction workshop) and that non-treatment teachers (those who did not 
participate) do not. The latter group, in fact, hardly changed their 
group-paced instructional program approach at all over a period of one 
year of study. A limitation of the current study is that only volunteers 
from a workshop on individualizing instruction were used. It is widely 
accepted, however, that innovative programs rarely, if ever, can be forced 
upon unwilling participants and, therefore, the present study had no other 
choice than to use volunteer teachers. 

The effect of the in-service program for teachers had little or no 
effects on student attitude and Independent work habits judging from the 
results of this study. Wider and more closely monitored samplings might 

^Ibld. 
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have obtained different data but the results are consistent with the other 
studies cited above* Developers of the Wisconsin Canter for Research and 
Development Project in Individually Guided Education report that from three 
to four years are required before lasting and stable levels of student 
learning are achieved in their programs. 

The result of the study are promising enough to recommend that similar 
studies be conducted to test the eJfect of workshop follow-up programs on 
other groups of teachers. Longitudinal studies may be necessary to determine 
change in student attitude, knowledge and behavior in individualized and 
non-individualized programs. The cost effectiveness of the follow-up 
activities of this study is very high. Only test administration, clerical 
and mailing costs could be charged directly to the study beyond the usual 
classroom expenditures. Other in-service programs might profit by conducting 
similar follow-up studies to determine the extent of changes in teacher 
behavior following participation in the given workshop. 

Relevance of the Findings 

The potential implications of the results of this research proposal 
are important to the further development of individualized instruction 
in the nation's classrooms. Most of the studies being reported are 
developmental in nature. Much more needs to be done in the research into 
the roles of teachers and the appropriate training of teachers in individ- 
ualizing their classrooms. The research that has been done on the results 
of changing classroom procedures to individualization has resulted in no 
advantage in the increase in academic progress of students. This proposal 

3 

The University of Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 

Learning. Report of Evaluation Studies, 196 8-1970. Madison: The Center, 

1970. ' " — 
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seeks to find out whether there are changes in the affective aieas of 
teacher attitudes toward Individualization, students' attitudes toward 
school and self and student independent work habits. Results may be 
influential in encouraging or discouraging further efforts toward individ- 
ualization of instruction in pre-service and in-service teacher education 
programs . 

The in-service training procedures for teachers continue to pose a 
problem for educators in public schools, Carmichael and Kallenbach (1971a) 
indicated that the impact of a workshop can change behavior of the teacher 
in the classroom. This study is an attempt to see if a relatively inexpen- 
sive and easily administered feedback system following a wc.-kshop can make 
an additional significant impact. If this proves to be true, administrators 
can add this type of workshop and feedback system to their regular in-service 
program with the expectation for more effective classrooms with relatively 
little additional cost to their budgets. 

More research needs to be done to compare the effect of a consultant- 
in-person giving the information to the teacher in a feedback system 
similar to the one described in this proposal. The relatively low cost 
of the two in-service approaches makes such a study imperative. The vast 
changes being made in school curricula and methods challenge every teacher 
to learn the new techniques through some in-service arrangement. The most 
effective, feasible and inexpensive arrangement needs to be found to help 
school districts provide fjr this training for their teachers. 

Dissemination of thu results of the proposed research will be 
accomplished in two principal ways. Publication of the results and the 
potential use of the in-service materials and instruments developed will 
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be offered to the California Teacher Development Project to be included 
in their in-service workshop programs. 

Reports on the findings yielded by the project will be made at 
profesoional meetings including meetings of the American Educational 
Research Association. In addition, manuscripts will be offered to professional 
journals. 



I' 
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SAN lOSE STATE COLLEGE 



SCHOOL OP EDUCATION 1 m O 

Oooariment of Elamentarv Education FODI^&Ty 22, 1972 



This letter is a follow-up to our Individualized Instruction 
Workshop which you recently attended at San Jose State College* 
We are trying to find out how successful the workshop can be over 
the next few months after the workshop is held* It is difficult 
to know whether or not a workshop has been succ^essful* Tour en«- 
thusiasm in the woxlcshop is one good indicator but the best indi«- 
cator would be the extent of changes you nake in your classroom 
between now and the end of the school year* We need your helpl 

To be specific, wa would liko to have a project observer 
cote into your classroom in late February or early Naz^h to help 
us detei^^e where you are now in individualizing your instmc* 
tional program* The obseiMrer woizld be looking for use of contracts 
or learning centers^ for example, or fo;- instances of individual*- 
izing objectives and activities for yous:' st\idents* We wouldn*t ex* 
pect to see axich individualizing going on at this time, of course* 
Later, when the observer comes again, in Kay, we would be able to 
see whether the Wvorkshop had had some ii^pact on your teaching or not. 

Another way to 3ee how much individualization is under way is 
to check with students: as to whether they work in total groups or 
in independent projects whenever th^ ar^ ready for them* We W/Uld 
li)^/4 to give a questionnaire that asks thaa how they make deci3i(ms 
at hrae and school in ordfir to determine how independently tU^qr can 
work* Another short questionnaire wa would like to give asks stu- 
dents questions from which we can determine how th^ feel about 
learning and school* These Mspcmsss should help us learn mora a* 
bout the impact of our woxfcshop assist us in improving its value* 

Any time an observer comes to your roou he or she will call to 
make an appointment* We hope ;tm will be able to help us in this 
important study for the U* S* Office of Education* If you are will-- 
ing to help in the study, px^'i-^^,r^^ nign th^^ attached form and return 
it to us in the envelope enclosea ^ith thi^ letter* 

Thank yeu for your valuable asisistance* 



Very sincerely. 



Ihclosures 




Warren Kallenbach, Project Dir- 
ector 
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Wi S(. 'VUi SIVtNTH SI Rill, SANIOSl. CALIFORNIA 95114 (408) m'64N 



SAN lOSE STATE COLLEGE 



\:'\ Sinitli seventh ^f/cf/ .S.i/) /o^P. i.iliioinia i-iOH^ I u-U4 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Department of Elamentary Education 



March 7, 1972 



We appreciated your cooperation in allowing observers 
to come into your classrooms. Before they return in 
May we will be sending you more infomation about; tech- 
niques for individualising yotir classroom. There will 
be four packets of information. The first should arrive 
by March 20th, the second by April 10th, the third by 
April 17th and the fourth by April 2i4.th. In each packet 
there will be a few pages of information which will give 
you ideas for making your individualized program more 
effective, I7e will also ask you to send some of your 
materials to us for critiquing. This will be like the 
critiquing you have x^hen you take a practicum at the 
college. We will return it to you with suggestions such 
as you would receive if we were to sit down with you and 
go over the materials together. We hope this will be 
helpful to you as you develop your materials and class- 
room techniques for individualizing. Thank you for 
your continued cooperation. 




Sincerely, 




Dr. Warren K. Kallenbach 
Dr. Helen D. Dell 



SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 

125 South Seventh Street, San Jos§, California 95114 (408) 294-6414 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
VmUBtttmnt of Eiirriantirv Educiiiori 



March 13, 1972 



Last week you received a letter from us which stated that we 
wanted to help you individualize your classrorm by sending 
you additional information about the assignment to students 
of objectives and activities, the arrangement of a classroom, 
and organizing time for individualized study and testing which 
will increase the effectiveness of the learning environment. 
Included is a chart listing learning activities which will pro- 
vide for a variety of student learning characteristics. You 
can use it with each student to help him choose activities 
best suited for his learning characteristics* 

The second chart included in the packet is designed to help 
you set goals for yourself in individualizing your classroom 
in much the same way that you will want to ask your students 
to set goals. At a later date we would like to discuss this 
chart with you. 

Enclosed is an addressed and stamped envelope in which you 
can send us a sample of the contracts you have written. In 
this way, we can help you by giving you additional information. 




Dr. Warren K. Kallenbach 




Dr. Helen D. Dell 



Enclosure 



FEEDBACK INFORMATION 



Individualizing choice of objectives 

In our Individualized Instruction Workshop you learned about writing 
objectives, using contracts and diagnosing the needs of students. We 
want to provide this additional information so you may use it in your 
teaching. 

Each student should be working on an objective that is appropriate 
for his needs. If you have written several contracts by now you will 
want to have your students start working on them. It is good practice 
to make sure each student takes the pre-test for any contract he is 
beginning. Some of your students may pass these pre-tests. 

Do not ask a student to work on a contract when he can pass the 
pre-test. For each student who has passed the pre-test help him find 
the appropriate objective to work on by taking these steps: 

1. Check him out orally or by pre-test on the objectives in each of 
the other prepared contracts. If the student cannot pass the 
pre-test this may be an appropriate contract for him. 

2. For each student who can achieve the objectives in all of your 
prepared contracts, orally check to see what objectives may 
be appropriate for him. 

3. Write the appropriate objectives and contract for each student 
who needs one. These, of course, will be included in your col- 
lection of contracts for all students. , 

You may have a student who is lacking a large number of skills which 
are necessary to have prior to working on any of the objectives for which 
you have contracts. When you have found the skills the student is lacking, 
write contracts based on objectives written for each of skills. If you 
help each student achieve these objectives in a sequence you have devel- 
oped, he should eventually be able to achieve the objectives in the con- 
tracts he originally attempted. The point here is not to expect all students 
to be able to work on the first set of contracts you write. You may be able 
to use contracts someone else in your school has written or you may have 
to write more contracts, but it is important to find the objectives which 
best fit each student's needs and write contracts for them. If you do this 
you will find your students working on a great variety of contracts and 
achieving the objectives at a great variety of paces.. 

Individualizing choice of activities 

The workshop materials also encouraged you to provide a variety 
of materials and types of materials in your contracts. In prescribing 
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activities for students when writing contracts and in making choices 
from the contracts, a good way to start is to consider various student 
learning characteristics. Here is a partial list to consider: 

1« Reading ability 

2. Desire to learn from reading 

3. Ability to understand abstract explanations 

4. Need for concrete examples 

5. Ability to learn best from using manipulative materials 

6. Ability to learn best from various sensory experiences (hear- 
ing, seeing, feeling) 

7. Ability to learn independently 

8. Desire to learn from developing projects 

9. Ability to learn be3t frc^m observation of actual experiences 

10. Need for repetition and drill 

11. Need for constant tutoring from others 

12. Ability to learn through self-directed materials 

13. Need for teacher direction of activities 

14. Need for interaction with others 

15. Ability to develop learning experiences independently 

One good approach in helping a student select activities is to discuss 
with him or her possible activities which provide for these learning char- 
acteristics. We have provided a list which you might discuss with him 
or her. The student can then check these activities he prefers to do. 
This list will then be a guide for your planning for that student. 

Would you please send a list of the objectives you have developed 
and one copy each of two student contracts you have developed. We would 
like to critique this material to help you make them more effective. 
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Organization for individualization 



Organizing rooms into study areas 

When a variety of activities are going on in a classroom, it is some- 
times difficult for students to adjust to this form of organization. Many 
teachers have found it helps to partitition the classroom in areas for 
different types of study. The classroom may look like this. 



II 



0 



I Sea 5 5jar\ 



01 



I 



7 



0^/3 



Notice that the areas for quiet activities such as quiet study and 
testmg are across the room from the discussion area, the AV ea 
tfte teacher area and the materials centers. This gives tbn student'who 
needs quiet for concentration a chance to have a relatively quiet study 
area. The areas can be sepa\-ated by book cases or tables. Some secon- 
dary teachers have been able to arrange their rooms to include a separate 
testmg room monitored by an adult aide. 

Organizing time for individualized study 

At this time you probably have a limited number of contracts for 
your students to use. As you write more contracts you will be able to 
plan a more flexible schedule for your indivi.lualized program. The 
ideal situation is when a student can work on the app ^priate objectives 
for him at a time when he feels the need. Dividing the day into set 
"periods" for different subject matter can be eliminated when you have 
been able to provide contracts in all subjects. If you have contracts for 
only one subject you can stUl allow students to work on them any time 
during the day. Remember, flexibility is an asset to individualization 
It enables you to meet the needs of each individual student more effec- 
tively. 
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Allow for independent testing 

Providing for testing of objective achievement is also a necessary- 
step in individualization. The first provision is a quiet area in which 
students can take tests. It should be away from the discussion areas 
but within view of the teacher's desk or be monitored by a teacher's 
aide. The second provision is for easily accessible copies of each 
objective test. There need to be only a few copies made of each test 
so they are non^consumable. You might want to put them in plastic 
sleeves. If they are kept at the teacher's desk or under supervision 
of an aide they can easily be accounted for when they are returned. One 
system is for a student who is ready for a test to put a slip of paper with 
his name and test number he needs in a box. In this way, the materials 
needed for testing can be ready the next day. Another system is to hand 
out the requested tests and materials every hour or immediately when 
requested. 

You have been given additional information about four ways to in- 
crease individualization in your classroom. They are: individualizing 
objective choice, individualizing activity choice, organization for indi- 
vidualization and allowing for independent testing. Ail of these activities 
will take planning before they can be implemented. It may be helpful to 
you to set goals for implementation within the next few months. The 
chart below may help us to see at what stages it is possible for teachers 
to implement each of these activities. Will you use this chart for the 
next month and a half and send it to us by May gth? In addition to the 
char*, you might want to include some comments and suggestions for 
revision of the suggested activities. ^ 




ARRANGEMENTS FOR INDIVIDUALIZATION 



This chart will help you keep track of your progress in developing procedures 
for individualizing on the basis of the activities suggested in your packet of materials, 
Vw^rhere are spaces for checking for four weeks. Would you record the first group of 
activities by specifying the number of students who benefited. The last activity in 
that section requires the number of actual contracts written. The second group of 
activities can be recorded by checking the day on which you introduced the new arrange- 
ment. 



ACTIVITIES 


Week of 
March 20 
M T W TH F 


Week of 
March 27 
M T W TH F 


Week of 
April 10 
M T W TH F 


Week of 
April 17 
M T W TH F 


Discussed character- 
istics and activities 
with students. (Num- 
ber) 










































Assigned contracts by 
pre-test information. 
(Number) 










































Gave pre-test to stu- 
dents not in present 
contracts. (Number) 










































Wrote new contracts 
for these students. 
(Number) 








































Number of students 
provided with new 
contracts. 










































Check the day o 

Organized class- 
rooms into study 
areas. 


a wl 


ic 


1 


:he£ 


e ar 


ran 


;er 


ler 


ts 




e be 


3n 


CO] 


npl 


ete 


1. : 










Organized time into 
long blocks for indi- 
vidualized study. 










































Arranged for individ- 
ualized testing pro- 
cedures* 
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Activities Check-list 



!• Reading ; texts programmed materials 

trade books resource books 

newspapers magazines 

2* Abstract explanations ; texts filmstrip 

audio-tape lecture 

3» Concrete examples ; c*uisenaire rods/blocks/abacus/other 

models ^ samples 

displays other 

4« Sensory experiences ; audio- tapes films trips 

films ^ touch packets ^ 

textured models 

5. Independent learning; ; select own materials 

develop own process 

develop own project 

6, Projects; to summarize ideas 

to illustrate classifications 

to obtain information 



Observation of experii;nces : field trip 

lab observation 
demonstration by teacher 

8« Repetition and drill ; language master ^ 

flash cards 

audio-tape repetitive drill ^ 

9. Tutoring from others; many teacher sessions 

help from a partner 

10' Self-directed materials ; programmed materials 

list of steps for a procedure 
audio-tape explanation 

11« Interaction with others; partner work ' 

group discussions 
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Record Keeping in Individualized Instruction 



Accurate and consistent record keeping is an absolute "must" for a 
successful individualized classroom. Teachers soon find that a variety of 
records are helpful. The purposes most r ften found for record keeping are: 

(1) Day-to-day tracking of activity participation 

(2) Permanent record of objective richi-aved 

(3) Student record of progress 
(•») Reporting to parents 

In each of these records the emphasis is on individual achievement rather 
than a group comparison. Students learn soon to be concerned mainly about 
their own progress and how they can help other students. Thsy make progress 
when records are designed to reinforce positively for individual progress. 
You might say, then, that record keeping in individualized instruction should 
be developed to meet three major goals: (1) to help the teacher keep track 
of each student's progress and regularly diagnosis his needs; (2) to provide 
each student with a record of his progress and achievement; (3) to provide 
reinforcement to each student for achievement which will add to a feeling of 
self-confidence and interest in learning. 

The following records have been used successfully by several teachers in 
individualized classrooms . 

Activity Monitoring Chart (Example 1): The purpose of this type of 
record is to help the teacher determine which students are working on which 
specific activities. This serves as a guide for needed tatoring and other 
activities which need teacher help. It also set-ves to direct a student to 
others with whom he may want to work. 

On the Activities Organization Chart (Example 2), a student tutor list 
has proven to be very helpful in reducing an ovsrdependence on one or two 
students for tutoring. Anjr^ student may put his name on the list or take it 
off if he feels he is biing over-burdened. Students should also be encouraged 
to help one another whenever the occasion arises. Student interaction and 
exchange of ideas is much to be desired and should be encouraged in the 
classroom. 

Permanent Record: Example 3, Record of Objectives Achievement, is sug- 
gested because it has been very popular and successful. Recording the date the 
student begins the objective helps the teacher monitor the student's progress 
If a student has been working longer on an objective than is necessary, the 
teacher snould immediately start working with the student individually to 
determine if the student is working on an objective for which he is inadequately 
prepared or if the activities are not appropriate for him. When the objective 
is completed, the date can be circled as shown on this example or the square 
on which It IS marked can be colored in. You will note that not only is the 
objective number recorded but a few words are included to cue the teacher to 
the general expectations of the objectives Some teachers have felt this was 
neiprui to them. 
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Student Record of Progress (Example 4) helps the student to assume 
responsibility for his own progress if he keeps a record of his progress. 
This can be in the form of a graph to indicate progress or a simple table 
as illustrated in Example H. As in the teacher records, it is helpful to 
record the date the objective is begun. The teacher can use the record wi.en 
conferring with the student on his progress. Some students will need this 
conference very frequently, such as every day; others will continue to make 
progress with a minimal checking of once a week with the teacher. Some students 
will need a very frequent check, several times a day. The second student 
record example can be used for this purpose. 

A very important aspect of student records is the positive reinforcement 
the teacher can give when in the counseling session. Even a small amount of 
progress is a big step for some students and should be rewarded with sincere 
priase. Each student's progress should be judged according to his ability and 
past progress and reinforcement be administered accordingly. Example 5 illus- 
trates a record kept by a student who needs monitoring during the day. 

Report to Parents: The report to parents (example 6) continues the con- 
cept that each student's progress should be recorded on an individual basis 
rather than a group norm. The comments section helps the parents and student 
understand what is expected of the student in the calssrocm. Some teachers 
prefer to leave out negative comments but others have found the list useful 
in pointing out behaviors that need to be corrected. 

We hope ^hese suggestions for record keeping and using reinforcement 
techniques have bcfe.i helpful to you. He would like to have you give us some 
indication of your intent to use the suggestions and a few comments or 
qu*»stions which would give us the opportunity to help you further. The 
following guide may help you in this response, 

1. Which record(s) do you intend to try? 

2. Do you have questions or suggestions for improvement for any of these 
records? 

Activity Organization: 



Permanent Record: 



Student Record: 



Report to Parents: 



Hay we share your suggestions with others? Yes No 



3. Which of the reinforcement techniques do you intend to try? 



Reinfox'cement in curriculum counseling session 

Planned reinforcement for specific behavior change 

What problems do you see in using these techniques? 

Would you please return this information by April 15? If you have not sent 
a learning unit to critique, will yor Please include one in the mailing? 



SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
0(iD(rtm«nt of Eltmantary Education 



send ?o vin S """"^P^^J^^* °f information we promised to 
send to you. We hope it will be helpful to you in oreanizina 
your classroom. On page 3 are questions we would like fo^ 
you to answer and return to us in the enclosed envelope. 



SdiviL^lS/g?"' cooperation and good luck on your . 

Sincerely, ^ 

Dr. Warren Kalleriiach. 



Dr. Helen D. Dell 



ENCOURAGING STUDENT INDEPENDENCE 



In March you received materials from us describing a way you 
could provide a contract that is appropriate for each student. We also 
suggested student learning characteristics and activities which would 
provide for these characteristics. We hope you have found these sug- 
gestions helpful when you wrote your contracts. If you have provided a 
variety of activities you are helping each student learn in the way that is 
best for him. 

The enclosed contract is one that is being used by some teachers. 
It is one easy way to provide for a variety of materials. You will notice 
that the first activity in this math contract is one which reviews the 
student on concepts which the student needs to start working on this ob- 
jective. The next activity is one that introduces the new concept by 
using manipulative materials. There is quite a bit of research to indicate 
this is the most effective way to introduce new concepts in all subjects. 
The other activities provide for several different modes of learning. 
You and the student can individualize a contract like this by checking the 
choice of activities which provide the mode of learning which is best for 
him. You can use the student learning characteristics list and activity 
list we sent to you last month to help you. Contracts in other formats 
can also be individualized for each student by checking the needed 
activities or crossing out those that are not needed. The important thing 
is to include enough different kinds of activities to provide for many needs. 
It is also an advantage as you sequence the activities as we suggested here. 

We also suggested that students work very effectively if given 
fr<;.edom to choose the time when they will work on their individualized 
work. In many classes where three or more subjects are individualized 
each student is made responsible for his. own work schedule. He is 
expected to keep a balanced program for his studies. Of course, Hiere 
are always some students who need help in doing this. One teacher checks 
her record every nigh^ to see which students are neglecting one or another 
of the subjects. Those students are then requested to complete a certain 
number of objectives in the neglected subject before continuing with the 
other subjects. In this way she gives the students the chance to develop 
responsibility for their own learning but also guides those who are not 
ready for those responsibilities. Another technique used by teachers is 
to ask some students to make a daily work schedule which they check 
together once a day or sometimes several times a day. At that time the 
teacher gives the student a great deal of verbal reinforcement or they may 
ag.ree on a token reinforcement or that the student can do a »'fun" activity 
if he is meeting his schedule. 



All of these techniques develop increased student responsibility. 
You will find that students not only can assume more responsibility for 
their own behaviors but that they also learn more of the necessary skills 
of independent decision making when the classroom environment is one in 
which he can take care of many of his own needs. Students can take com- 
plete responsibility for these tasks: 

1. Getting and returning his learning materials; 

2. Keeping the materials and work space in good order; 

3. Using and monitoring audio-visual equipment; 

4. Organizing discussion groups independently of teacher 
direction to clarify concepts; 

5. Tutoring each other; 

6. Taking the initiative to ask for help from adults; 

7. Making the classroom a desirable learning environment for all; 
and 

8. Finding solutions to interpersonal conflicts independently of 
teacher direction. 

They can learn to take the following responsibilities through your encour- 
agement and guidance: 

1. Making choices of objectives; 

2. Making choices of activities; 

3. Seeking additional work when suggested activities do not help 
in achieving objectives; 

4. Developing a work schedule for guiding their study time; 

5. Meeting the goals of the work- study schedule; 

6. Exhibiting for each other good models of learning and social 
behaviors; and 

7. Participating in developing a strategy for modifying their own 
behaviors. 

Some of you sent contracts to us for critiquing. We appreciated 
that very much. We would still like to receive them so send at least one 
if you have time. 

Have you been keeping a record of your accomplishments on the 
chart we sent to you in March? We hope you will send that to us during the 
first week in May. An envelope is enclosed to return the record to us. 
Also if you have any questions or have thought of a new way of organizing 
your room or time we would like to hear about it. We would like to share 
your information with other teachers from the workshop. 



Naxrxe 

El FRACTIONS n^f^ s,, 

Date Finished 

i given picture that shows a fraction ' " 
shaded part of th^se pictures. 


Self- check. 










With a partner, at the 
chalkboard, draw pic- 
tures to show the fol- 
lowing improper frac* 

tionsr 

9 5 8 6 
73-54 




A-V 














Manipulative 
Materials 


1. T Flannel 
board 


2. Geo-bojard 
Follow direc- 
tions on card 
#9. 










Games 




2. Fraction 
Game 






1 

0) 

u 

0 

< 

• 

in 




IMPROPEJ 

i a fraction for i 
:er than 1. 
fraction for the 


Worksheets 












1 

1 


Objective 2269: Write 
great 
Example: Write a 


Texts 


• 


• 


3. HM: Study the 
top of p, 296. 


4. HM: Do 1-12, 
p. 296. _ 
Check your work. 




6, AD: Study the top 
of p. 176, 
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In our communication with you we have tried to emphasize the 
correlation of two major concepts in individualization: 1) meeting the 
individual needs of each student through behavioral objectives and 
activities which provide for individual student learning characteristics; 
and 2) classroom organization which encourages independent behaviors 
and provides for individual attention for learning needs. 

In the last mailing you received suggestions for record keeping 
which will help you keep track of each student* s progress for purposes 
of daily monitoring (tracking student progress) and a permanent record 
of each student's total achievement of objectives. The tracking records 
could be put on the bulletin board and allow for tracking by objectives (a) 
or it could provide for tracking by activity (b), like these below. This 
tracking system uses pockets of construction paper and strips of index 
cards labeled with the student's name. 



(a) 



6W i. 1^. / 



















(b) 
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Individual tutoring and other needs can also be provided for by 
the use of library pockets like this. 











1 







The teacher can pull the slips out and go around the room helping those 
who have indicated the need. The tutoring pocket indicates the need for 
tutoring because the instructional materials are unclear to the student 
or he needs more help than the materials give him. Teacher checks are 
often written into the contracts at places where the teacher feels he 
needed an assessment of the student's understanding of the concept. 
Whenever the student comes to this on a contract he puts his 

name in the pocket. The test pocket indicates to the teacher that the 
student is ready for a test. She may then give him a quick verbal test 
before giving him the written test or give him the test to take immedi- 
ately. The "Help Emergency" means a student needs immediate help, 
therefore, the teacher pulls these names out first. While the student 
IS waiting for attention he can take out other work to do. 

This will be the last informational communication you will 
receive from us. We hope this has been useful to you in furthering the 
individualized procedures in your classroom. You will be contacted 
soon by the observers who will once again ask that you let tbem observe 
in your classroom. This will be the basis for our analysis of the effec- 
tiveness of this informational procedure. They will also bring copies 
of the Student Attitude Inventory and Student Independence Questionnaire 
which we would like to have your students complete. 

Thank you for cooperating with us in the project. Good luck on 
your continuing in individualization. 



Sincerely, 




Dr. Warren K. kallenbach 
Dr^ Helen D» Dell 



APPENDIX B 
THE TEACHER OBSERVATION SCALE 



CALIFORiNIA TEACHER DKWJ^R-iENT PROJECT 
CIDP TJiACIlER OBSERVATlOil SCAUi (TOS) 
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puRPOsi; 

The CTDP Observation System V7as developed for the purpose of de.tc.rminins 
the extent to which teachers use individualized instruction methods in thoir^ 
classrooms. It was not intended to be a mcnns of determining the effectiveness 
of teaching strategics. Ugg of this observation system to evaluate the effect- 
iveness of teaching is entirely inappropriate. 

D EFINITION or INDrvIDlJA L IZED lKSTlU K::injON 

By individualized instruction is meant the use of one or more of the follow- 
ing methods: 

1) Permitting the individual learner to utilize instructional 
materials at his o\m rate: pacing level. 

2) Permitting the individual learner to utilize differing in- 
structional materials to achieve a given objective: materials 
level. 

3) Permitting the individual learner to work toward objectives 
^ formulated to meet his needs: objectives level. 

WORKING OR 0PER7\TI0NAL DEFINITIONS 
Group - A group is comprised of two or more learners. 

Pacing Level - When six or more individuals are observed to be working at 

different rates, instruction is at the pacing level of individualization. 

Material;-; Level - VJhcn six or more individuals are observed to be x^orking 
with different instructional materials to achieve the same objective, 
instruction is at the materials level of individualization. 

Objectives Level - When six or more individuals are observed to be working 
in different content areas or with different concepts with a content^ 
area, instruction is at the objectives level of individualization. 

SAMPLING OF INSTRUCTIONAL HETilODS 

Every thirty (JO) seconds, the observer in the classroom records each level 
of individualization which he sees taking place.: pacing, materials, and objectives, 
Ix no method of individualization was used by the teacher, this is also recorded. 

ADDITIONAL OBSERVED BEHAVIOR 

Group Size 

ilic observer also records the size of the group with which the teacher is 
working at the end of each thirty (30) second interval. 7 

Content 

Finally, the observer records the content with which the teacher is working 
at the ciid of each thirty (30) second interval. 



TEACHER OBSERVATION SCALE 



Levels 1-9 

1 « No Individualization 

2 • Pacing 

3 « Materials 

4 ■ Objectives 

5 - 2 & 3 

6 - Confusion (unable to judge) 

7 - 3 & 4 

8 - 2 & 3 

9 - 2 & 3 & 4 



Area 1-9 

1 - Reading, Language Arts, Spelling 

2 « I?athematics 

3 » Science, including biology and chemistry 

4 • Social Studies, including history and geography 

5 « Other 

6 • Confusion 

7 - Reading, Mathematics and Science 

8 » Reading and Mathematics 

9 • Reading and Social Studies 



Number 1-7 

1 » Teacher working with 1 student 

2 - " " " 2 to 3 students 

3 . " " " 4 to 6 " 
^ - " " "7 to 10 " 

^ 11 or more students 

6 « Confusion 

7 « Teacher working at desk 



APPENDIX C 
THE TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
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TEACHER ATTITUDE im^EOTORY 

Directions: Circle the response in the right hand column that best 
reflects your attitude on each question. 

Use: SA = Strongly Agree A = Agree D = Disagree SD = Strongly Disagree 

1. The teacher can make better use of class time SA A D SD 
if all students work together. 

2. A teacher can always find one best textbook for SA A D SD 
the students in the class. 

3. All students should start a course at the same SA A D SD 
time. 

4. In order that they can spend more time in areas SA A D SD 
where they need it, students should not be bound 

by fixed class schedules. 

5. Even though the content is the same, one set of SA A D SD 
instructional materials may interest a student 

more than another set. 

6. In any course, all students should have the same SA A D SD 
content. 

7. All students in the class should listen to the SA A D SD 
teacher * s lectures . 

8. There should be more and better learning taking SA A D SD 
place when all of the students in a class use 

the same texto 

9. The teacher should set the prinary objectives SA A D SD 
for the class. 

10, Students should always proceed at their own pace. SA A D SD 

11 • Students should have a variety of instructional SA A D SD 

materials to nelect fror. 

12. Students should study that content which best SA A D SD 
meets his own needs and interests. 

13. A student should take a test when he is ready SA A D SD 
for it. 

14. If a good selection of testbooks are available SA A D SD 
to the students, it is not necessary to pro- 
vide them w^th instructional materials based on 

other media. 
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15. Each student should have his own objectives to- SA A D SD 
ward which he can work. 

16. Even when working hard, some students need more SA A D SD 
time than others to complete their work. 

17. An important part of individualizing materials SA A D SD 
Is individualizing tests. 

18. To determine quality of performance, each stu- SA A D SD 
dont*s performance should be compared to the 

perfornances of his fellow students. 

19. A student should not be expected to work with SA A D SD 
a class where all of the students are working / 

at their own rates. 

20. All students in a class should take the same Bh A D SD 
tests so that the teacher can compare tne grades. 

21. Because competition promotes achievement, all SA A D SD 
students should be working toward the same ob- 
jectives. 

22. Students will tend to become lazy If they are SA A D SD 
allowed to work at their own pace. 

23. The individualization of materials should in- SA A D SD 
elude selecting the media which best suits 

the student. 

24. The teacher should establish minimum standards SA A D SD 
for the whole class. 

25. Because of their college training, teachers SA A D SD 
know what are the best rates of study for 

the students. 

26. Materials should be determined by the indi- SA A D SD 
vidual's needs. 

27. Even in individualized instruction, all of SA A D SD 
the students in a given class should be 

studying the content. 

28. It is not necessary that all of the students SA A D SD 
in a class be the same age. 

29. All studont£> should r>tart and end a unit SA A D SD 
using the same materials. 

30. The teacher should be sure that al'' stu- SA A D SD 
dents receive the basics in a subj t. 
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APPENDIX D 
THE STUDENT ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
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student's Name 
Sex: Boy 



School 



Girl 



(check one) 



Teacher's name 
Grade Level 



INDIYIDUALIZIHa INSTRUCTION PKOJBCT 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLBGffi SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

STUDENT ATTITUDE INVLNTORY 

Directions: Read each question , then circle the answer (YES or NO) which best shows 
now you zeal. 



1. I generally do an acceptable job of studying. 

2. Teachers make an effort to make new students feel welcome at school. 
5. Teachers are concerned about whether or not a student has friends. 

't. Students are given enough freedom in selecting their school subjects. 

5. Students in my school make a special effort to make new students feel 
welcome. 

6. Teachers are aware of the opinions of the students. 

7. I feel that I have a teacher who is definitely interested in me as an 
individual. 

8. Teachers try to give students a chance to be successful in class. 

9. I feel that mj teachers care about what students think about their 
subjects, their claesroom work, and their assignments. 

10. I do as well as ay classmates in school. 

11. tfy grades tend to encourage me in ay school work. 

12. Th« school has the information I want and need to know about colleges 
or other schools which offer post-high school work. 

13. Teachers have talked with me about the things I do best. 
1^. I feel at ease when taliing individually to mj teachers. 

15. Teachers try to give students a chance to be successful in class. 

16. When I am in a "rut" at .chool, I know how to get out of it. 

17. At least one bn.gh school teacher has done something important 
especially for me as an individual. 

18. Taachers show respect and consideration for students under their 
Q aupervision. 
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nss NO 

YES NO 

TBB NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

TES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 

YES NO 



19. I feel free to dAscuse a pereonal problem with one of my teachers. IBS NO 

20. My teachers have made me feel more confident about mj ability. YES NO 
21# The grading flyetem is an incentive to do mf best work. YES NO 

22. Ify teachers understand the problems of students. YES NO 

23. Time spent in school is worthwhile. YES NO 

2k. To be accepted by a group of friends is one of the best things that YES NO 
can happen to a person. 

25. Teachers speak to me outside of class. YES NO 

26. I feel that I hiire become sufficiently involved in school activities. YES NO 

27. I can talk about ny real feelings about things with one of ay teachers. YES NO 

28. I find it easy to talk with ay teachers about problems. YES NO 

29. I usually feel comfortable and at ease when I am in i^y classes. YES NO 

30. I seldom think about quitting school. YES NO 

31. It is eacfy for me to get along with teachers and other students. YES NO 

32. Teachers let me know when I have done a good job, YES NO 

33. I have several close friends at school who would stick by me even if YES NO 
I were in serious trouble. 

34. Hy education is helping me to set and achieve n^y future goals. YES NO 
35# I think wj teachers enjoy teaching. YES NO 

36. Hr friends think that getting good grades in school is important. YES NO 

37. Students respect teachers in my school. YES NO 

38. Hy teachers try to become personally acquainted with all the students YES NO 
in their classes. 

39. I would be going to school whether or not 1 had to. YES NO 
kO. I have a friend whom I can trust to keep my secrets. YES NO 
kl. Hy teachers miss me when I am absent from class. YES NO 
kZ. Ify school subjects interest me. ^ES NO 
43# Making friends at school is easy. YES NO 

I hate to miss school. 



YES NO 
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Hy teachers thliik that I will be eucceeeful in ny adult life, YES NO 

teachers are willing to sp^^nd extra time and effort to help me ^ 

with my school work before or after regular school hours, ^ 

I look forward to seeing mj friends at school, YES NO 

I like my subjects, yjg jjq 

*f9» I enjoy comin^f to school, Yjvg jjq 

50. I feel that there is a teacher or soKebody that I can really talk 

with in school. YES JX) 

51* I want to keep my grades about the sane as those of the rest of the 

members of 1^7 group. "O 

52. Ify teachers help me with any problems or questions I have. YES HO 



Return, when completed, to: Dr. Warren Kallenbach, School of Education, San Jose State 

College, San Jose, California 9511^f 
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THE INDEPENDENT WORK HABITS INVENTORY 
(Student Questionnaire) 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Circle the answer that tells what you do In each of these cases: 



Nhat do you do when you: 



1. Want books or other materials 
to work with? 



The teacher passes I go to the shelves 
them out. and get them. 



2. Want to knov vhat to do next 
and the teacher Is busy? 



I take out a Contract I wait until the 

and decide which act^ teacher Isn't busy and 

Ivlty to work on. ask him (her). 



3. Want to know what you will be 
doing In the afternoon? 



I ask the teacher. I plan my work for 

the afternoon. 



4. Are finished with a book or 
material? 



I wait until the I return It to the 

teacher calls for It shelf, 
to be passed lu> 



5. Come Into the room In the 
morning 9 at noon» or after 
recess? 



I start working. 



I sit down and wait 
until the teacher 
starts clajss. 



6. Need help on your work? 



I find someone to 
help me. 



I raise my hand or 
wait for the teacher. 



7. See that materials are left 
out? 



I leave them tmtll 
the teacher says to 
put them away. 



I put them away. 



8. Need to discuss a question 
with others? 



I ask several other 
students to have a 
discussion with me. 



I ask the teacher If 
we can discuss the 
question. 



9. See that someone else needs 
help? 



I offer to help him. 



I wait to see If 
the teacher will 
help him. 



10, Want to use the audio-tape 
recorder? 



I ask the teacher 
If I can use It. 



I use It. 
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11. Want to write a story about i ask the teacher If I write it. 

something that happened to you? I can. 



12. Work with another student? 



I ask the teacher if I ask the other 
^ student if he will 

work with me. 



13. Want to work on a social 
studies project? 



I wait until social I work on it. 
studies period. 



14. Think you are ready to take 
the test on math problems you 
have studied? 



I take the test. 



I take the test when 
the teacher passes it 
out. 



15. Would rather see a filiDstrip i look at the 
which is in the classroom than films trip, 
to read about the topic? 



I ask the teacher if 
I can look at it. 



How do you decide: 

17. Where to sit i?hen you study? 



I sit in my desk 
or ask the teacher 
if I can move. 



I sit in the area where 
the materials are or 
where I want to sit. 



18. If you need to continue 
working on a lesson? 



I check to see if 
I've learned enough 
to achieve the 
objective. 



I ask the teacher « 



19. If you're ready to take 
« test? 



I ask the teacher. 



I review the activities 
to see if I can achieve 
the objectives. 



20. What objectives to work on the I ask tte teacher, 
first thing in the morning? 



I look to see what I 
need the most work on. 



21. If you can make a project that I look for the 
occurs to you when you are materials I need 

^"^^ to start it. 



I ask the teacher 
if I can. 
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